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NOT TO DISPLAY LEARNING, BUT TO EXCITE A TASTG FOR IT. 
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ESSAYS. 


COURAGE. 
It is generally allowed that courage in 
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views, 





men is often the effect of situation or cir- 


cumstance; and that there are many who | 


would be cowards ifthey dare. The “pomp | 
and circumstance of glorious war,” have’ 
doubtless made many men soldiers, who 

were not intended such by nature. I take | 
it to be asmall part of true courage for a 

man to fight an enemy, when the eyes of | 
hundreds are upon him, to record his success 
or his failure. Few men in such a situa- 
tion would fly singly, however strongly) 
prompted by their feelings; and their stand- | 
ing in such a case, could scarcely be looked 

npon as courage. 


True courage, as I should define it, is as’ 
much, or probably .more, the property of 
the weaker than of the stronger sex; with 
this difference, that women, by the charter 
of their sex are denied the privilege of 
showing it in the conspicuous manner al- 
lowed to, and indeed expected of men; they 
even conceive the possession of this mascu-| 
line quality unnecessary to the perfection 
of their character, and hold it as synony-| 
mous with unfeminine boldness. Men, on 
the other hand, feel the reality or appear- 
ance of this attribute to be so essential, 
that when conscious of not possessing the: 
substance, they hold up the shadow of it, | 
to the observance ofthe world. This pla-| 
ted valour indeed wears off in action; but | 
there is more of it current in the world| 
than is generally believed. It sometimes! 
indeed, harmlessly evaporates in words, | 
and it not unfrequently happens that those’ 
who are the most impetuous in speech, are | 
the most backward in performance. It is} 
said that the great Cicero failed in the 
courage which his eloquence had excited; 
and Demosthenes, after having warmed 
and roused the desponding Athenians by | 
his arguments and his oratory to oppose 
their powerful foe, was himself the first! 
who fled: leaving his shield on the field of 
‘battle, which ina Grecian, was considered 
-a most disgraceful addition to flight. - 


‘The civil courage, of which some authors 


| 





understood, | It‘istike some words in les. 


notice of the world. 


an hour, but it is principle only which will 
give us Continued courage. 
N. 
apie 


CHARITY. 


——‘*What others are to feel, 
And know myselfa man.” 


In the two preceding lines of the poet, | 


are contained the grand essentials, and 
operating principles of charity——the su- 
blimest of the virtues. I speak not of that 
charity which consists i tlre mere donation 
of erratick favours under the general im- 
pulse of self-complacency; but of that 
virtue, which draws a parallel between the 
present condition of the charitable object, 


and those contingencies to which our nature | 


isever liable. if this were to be the prin- 
ciple upon which the world’s benevolence 
was disbursed, we should find in those insti- 
tutions, which lay claim fo.the title of char- 
ity, none of that cold and‘selfsh calculation, 
that disgraces the warmth of a feeling 
heart. How admirably and _ pathetically 
the sentimental Sterne.delineates that de- 
fect to which 1 have here alluded! His a- 
pologue of the « Monk,” conveys a fine and 
delicate lesson, whereby we are instructed, 


arise out of human self-sufficiency. The 
classical Virgil, in his portrait of the ami- 
‘able Dido, seems to have been equally in- 
fluenced by the correct principle contained 
in those lines. She had felt the bitterness 
of calamity, and under its recollections, 


jpshe addressed the distressed hero of the 


|42neid.in. that memorable verse which 





+; Non ignarti mali miserissuccurere disco.” 


speak much, I take to be a term very little ‘ec be-engraven on every human heart, 


langues etrangers, which being: absolutely}}Upon this footing, then, it must appear that 
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untranslateable, every reader gives a mean- 
ing which will best accord with his own 
If | should attempt to define it, I 
would perhaps in the opinion of many, make 
it little better than cowardice; ! would cer- 
tainly allow it but a few words, and very lit- 
tle of that action which would attract the 
I would describe it as 
repelling, never invading; as suffering, not 
inflicting; and as feeling deeply, but endur- 
ing silently and resolutely. The courage 
which sustains with patience the numerous 
and small ills of life, is more truely courage 
than that which wields great events; for 
accident may make us brave for a day or’ tress, not only reflecting a vital warmth on 


to divest ourselves of those asperites, which, 
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correct charity is not only our duty, but our 
interest. By disseminating its practice, we 
become in a measure the stockholders of a 
henevolent bank, on which, to make use of 
the world’s phraseclogy, we are. empower- 
ed to draw,when our own necessities occur, 
for those dividends, to which we are enti- 
tled by our previous contribution. What 
commercial arrangement can there be de- 
vised, so pure, so approximating in its char- 
acter, to the system of that being, who is 
the great financier of the Umverse? How 
amply repaid is the liberality of that man, 
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who creates a sunshine in the gloom of dis- 


those whom he relieves; but shedding a 
bright lustre on the tablets of his own me- 


imory, so often as that “busy agent” shall 


| 


retrace the actions which he has perform- 
ed. This is substantially the heaven of the 
good man uponearth. This is the restitu- 
tion of that moral Eden which has been so 
figuratively described by all the great mor- 
alists from Socrates to Christ—the Saviour 
of the world. 
JUAN, 
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SYMMES’ THEORY. 
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ENQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE NATURAL RI9¢ 
TORY OF THE EARTH. 





Concho, 


Proofs more or less similar to the above, 
and almost equally cogent, appear to be in- 
exhaustible; and it appears to the wri- 
ter of these remarks, that~nothing (save a 
lack of general faith in the system) éxists 
to binder our going immediately up Cook’s 
river in steam boats, several thousand miles, 
and probably through some lake or strait, 
near its head, to the waters of the South 
Sea, and thence home by way of Cape 
Horn and the southern verge, in less time 
than iscommonly required in circumnayi- ° 
gating the earth. 

“Many accounts relative to the recent 
discoveries in the north, prove, that the 
climate highest nortb as far as discovered,is 
not the most cold.* Did not Baron Wran- 
gel find an open sea to the north of Siberia, 


* The line of greatest sterility appears to be 
about the vicinity of the inner margin of the 
north verge, and the coldest part of, that line atic; - . 
about the bigh side of the opening. 3 
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_ they are never seen south of the line of 


horizontal cloud of the north, described in 


_ gion? 


~ also marked.as Symmesonia; and, that it is, 


~ éd at Edinburgh in 1820, which represents 
' New Siberia with the explored part of its 


' Hine of shore) as on its farthest off, and 
~ north side: upon vhich coast two rivers 
_ are marked? And doesnot the inner (and 


- Symmes’ map of 1822, show that the north 


_ whole being eo delineated and deseribed 


et nee ee : 6 


and more inclement than Melville Island, 
although the former is 81° less high north 
than the latter, the latter being, however, 
most to the west? 

_ Where it may be asked, do the white yeese 
of Hudson Bay go to in winter? Are they 
ever seen south of the parallels of Hudson 
Bay? Ibelieve they are not. And I have 
reason to believe, that like the rein deer, 


the real verge. 
What sort of a cloud is the perpetual 


Franklin’s journey? 

Did not certain Indians tell Franklin, that 
their nation, or ancestors, originally emi- 
grated from the west, from a ceuntry of no 
winter, and where large fruit and trees 
abounded: and where a small animal with 
a face like that of a man existed? And 
does not the new system show that a west 
course from Hudson Bay, winds round the 
apparent verge, and declines progressively 
obliquely, towards the mid-region of the 
concave? 

Does not the most general course of the 
depressed strata rock about Hudson Bay, 
described in Franklin, correspond with the 
new system, inasmuch as it runs nearly pa- 
rallel to the Jine of the verge in that re- 


May it not be, that the country, which 
certain natives of the north coast of Asia, 
described to Baron Wrangel as being some- 
times visible across the North Sea, is the 


BEYOND THE FROZEN OCEAN, on two expe-| being truly pictured, the wonder, why, the 
ditions, over the ice, with dogs and sleighs,|| (supposed) fartber side of new Siberia was 
on the two-preceding ‘winters? And, did} the first explored, and why the remainder 
’ not Parry find Winter Island, rather colder 


|| several gazettes; and have been thankfully ac- 
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continues to be unexplored to this day, and 
why any part of it contains rivers, whilst 
other islands, situated equally high north, 
‘contain none, is solved. 

Does not refraction, under most circum- 
stances, cause the convex surface of the 
sphere to appear to observers, as if in a 
small degree concave; and the concave (be- 
yond either marked verge, particularly that 
of the north) in a small degree convex ?— 
There are, I find, strong data which prove 
that it does, 

The writer of this essay earnestly prays 
that societies may be immediately formed, 
in every town and in every community, for 
the express purpose of investigating the 
merits or demerits of Symmes’ ‘Theory of 
the Earth. And that editors of public pa- 
pers and journals throughout the Union gen- 
erally, will please to give this brief essay 
an insertion,* 

Cincinnati, August 31st, 1824. 





* The community of Hamilton and Rossville, 
in Butler county, Ohio, did, at a very full meeting 
convened at the Court House in Hamilton, in 
May last, unanimously adopt a resolution, recom- 
mending Symmes’ Theory of the Earth as worthy 
the attention of the American people. And the 
same thing has also been done by a lurge meeting 
in Cincinnati, convened for the purpose, both of 
which resolutions, have been since published in 


| knowledged by the author. P 
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' ORIGINAL TALES, 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
«¢ How far is it to the metropolis?” asked 
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inner America of Symmes’ map of 1822, 


also the country from whence rein-deer 
cross the Frozen Sea, to and from the ri-| 
ver Lena, in Siberia, in the months of 
March and April, and October and Novem- 
ber, annually; as described by professor 
Adams, of St. Petersburg, in his journey 
to the North Sea, ahout the year 1807. 
Was there not a very large atlas publish. 


coast (which constitutes an almost straight 


reversed) winding meridians, marked on 


coast of that land—and indeed, the whole 
coast of that partof inner America—face 
the N. coast of Asia, (owing to the rever- 
sal and winding of the meridians.) “The 


on Symmes’ map, that the two parallel and 
Opposite continents, or coasts, are shown 





a traveller, whose flushed cheek and impa- 
tient manner evinced a warm participation 


lof Liberty to his children.” 


and, curbing his horse, he rode silently on 
for some paces by the old man’s side: - A 
second discharge of cannon at length rous- 
ed his attention, and restored his feelings. to 





something of their former tone. “You 
have lived, father,” said he, respectfully 
addressing his aged companion, “to witness 
the most glorious epoch in the annals of his- 
tory.” The old man groaned, but made 
noanswer. The traveller continued: “Me- 
thinks, the aged parent must aow look back 
with complacency on the great events which 
have marked his life’s journey, and ena- 
bled him to leave the incalculable blessings 
“Children,”* 
repeated the old man—and he now looked 
up with an expression of bitter agony— 
“alas, mine were sacrificed on its blood- 
stained altar! No child of mine beholds 
this day of triumph. ‘The flag of victory 
streams proudly over these rejoicing states; 
but the banner of death is silently waving 
round the grave of my sons, and, like the 
blasted pine before us, I am mouldering 
| away alone.” ‘The old man paused, over- 
come by emotion. Thetraveller remained 
silent: his feelings were unutterable. A 


the blood no longer rushed thro’ his veins 
with unwonted heat, for the ardour of pa- 
triotic sentiment was chilled. « Ah!” re- 
sumed the old man, “that sound strikes on 
my heart, with deep and tangible violence. 
It cannot pierce the depths of the grave; it 
will not rouse my sons from their icy slum 
bers, When first the shouts of victory 
were heard trom Bunker’s Hill, my heart 
swelled with triumph. My two brave boys 
steod upon its summit; and tho’ my own arm 
was withered by age, theirs was strong in 
defence of their country’s rights. But the 





‘in the national triumph of the day. It was’ 
‘the Fourth of July, and the ransomed cities | 
of America, then but recently recovered 
from the desolation of invading armies, 
were celebrating the birth-day of freedom. 
The distant cannon had already reached 
the ear of the traveller, and he hastened 
cn, eager to witness the holy festival of re- 
joicing thousands, “How far is it to the 
metropolis?” he inquired,checking his loos- 
ened reins, as he came up with an old man, 
who, supported by his staff, was advancing 
with slow and tremulous steps before him. 
The intense glow of patriotic pride faded 
from the cheek of the traveller,as the 
old man lifted his palsied head to answer 
the inquiry. His white locks, but thinly 
scattered round his furrowed temples; his 
emaciated form, feebly bending over his 
rude staff; his hollow voice, which seemed 





joy. of victory was of short duration. At 
the Battle of Long Island they fell in the 
pride of their youth and the strength of 
their beauty. The same ball shattered 
themas they stood side by side, and one 
grave receivedthem. Their mother heard 
the direful story with convulsive horror! 
An officious hand brought her a needless 
memorial of her children,——a scarf stained 
with their blood—-and drew an unnecessa- 
ry picture of their mangled remains.’ She 
never recovered from the blow, Her mind 
was deranged, and the wife of my bosom 
died a maniac!” They had now arrived 
atthe old man’s cottage. The rank weeds 
grew over its pathwey, and his little field 
was grown up with thistles. The traveller 
sighed heavily as he left him and proceed- 
ed on hig journey. He reached the metro- 
polis before the close of day and witnessed 








like the dirge of departed years; all struck 


its joyful celebration. But amid the song 


at once on the heart of the traveller, and|}of gladness and the shouts of triumph, his 


produced a melancholy tonviction of the || heart was still impressed with gloom; und 





to face each other; and yet, face more or 


less, towards either, the N, the N.E. or N./| ed passing 


like a vision-before him; he for- 


“vanity of all things.” The world seem-|| While the stars of liberty glittered on the 


streaming banner, the traveller remember- 


W. quarters, counting by the sun? All this} got the wish that had impelled him torward, || ¢4, that their “price was blood.” © D. 








gain the roar of cannon rent the air; but: 
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‘MORAL TALES. 
= SELECTED. 


FILIAL PIETY. 


On the banks of the Seine, just at the 
gates of Paris, is a magnificent pile of build- 
ings, known by the name of the Royal 
Military School. Very near four bundred 
young gentlemen are there clothed, board- 
ed, lodged and edncated at the expense of 
the crown. Being intended for the army, 
they are instructed in the theory of milita- 
ry tactics, which are reduced to practice 
in an extensive lawn lying before the house, 
and which, from the exercises performed | 
there, is called the Campus Martius, or, 
Champ de Mars. Tobe admitted into this: 
school, a youth must be the son of a com-' 
missioned officer of noble birth, however 
decayed the father’s fortune may be. When 
the education of the pupils is completed, ' 








LITERARY GAZETTE. 


tears. 
man, “as your father bore a commission in 
the army, he must have had a pension for 
his support.” “Yes, sir, but itis very small; 
& my father being descended from a race of 
younger brothers, he has ng other support. 
He once came from the country to Ver- 
sailles, in order to solicit an augmentation 


long services, and ten children, for whom 
he was unable to provide; but not being 
able to bear the expense of a long atten- 
dance at Versailles, he returned home to 
languish out the remainder of his life, ra- 
‘ther than run into debt by attending the le- 
vees of the great.” «Well eir,” said M. 
|de Verney,“if upon inquiry, ! find the case 
as you state it, 1 promise you | shall ob- 





At this mark of sensibility in so tender] some fifteen years since, it presented a ve- 
a youth, M. de Verney and the governor] ry bare and unpoetical aspect. This, how- 
who was also present, could not refrain from |}ever, was owing to a cause which serves 
“ But sir,” said the former gentle-|| strongly to corroborate the assertion, that 
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Goldsmith had this scene in view when he 
wrote this poem. The then possesser, 
General Napier, turned all his tenants out 
of their farms, that he might enclose them 
in his own private domain. Littleton, the’ 
mansion of the General, stands not far off, 
a complete emblem of the desolating spirit 


to his pension, his title to which was his}lamented by the poet.—dilapidated, and 


converted into a barrack. 

The chief object of attraction is Lishoy, 
once the parsonage-house of Henry Gold- 
smith, that brother to whom the poet dedi- 
cated his “Traveller,” and who is represent 
ed as the village pastor, 

“Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 
When I was in the country, the lower cham- 





they are always provided with commissions | tain for your father an addition to his pen- 
insome of the marching regiments before, sion of five hundred livresa year. And,” | 


they leave the school. | added he, “as your parents have so little | 


Some years ago, one of the young gen- | to spare, I presume they have been ill able! 
tlemen admitted into the school was re- to allow you any pocket money; accept, 
marked to abstain from fish and flesh meats; therefore, these three louis d’ors, which I 
and to take nothing at his meals but soup, present you with in the name of his majes- 
and some bread and water unmixed with) ty, for your private use; and as for your fa-| 
wine. The governor, who is always agen- ther, I will take care to remit to him im-| 
eral officer, being informed of this singu- | mediately in advance, the first half year’s | 
larity, thought he was led to it by a fit of payment of the augmentation which I have) 
mistaken devotion, and il! judged mortifi-| promised to procure him, and in which lam | 
cation, and therefore reproved him for want ‘sure I shall not fail.” “Pray sir,” said the 
of discipline, in departing from the rules of, youth, “may I take the liberty to ask, how 
the house.—The youth received the re-, or by what conveyance you can remit the’ 
proof with modesty and humility; he did’! money 2”? «Don’t be uneasy on that head,” 
‘not attenmpt to excuse himself, nor did he replied M. de Verney, “Pll find means to 
assign his motive for this mark of self-de-| send it.” “Ah! then sir,” cried the child, 











| the drawing-rooms by oats. 


bers were inhabited by pigs and sheep, and 
Captain Ho- 
gan, however, has, I believe, got it since 
into his possession, and has, of course, im- 
proved its condition. 

Though at first strongly inclined to dis- 
pute the identity of Auburn, Lishoy-house 
overcame my scruples. As I clambered 
over the rotten gate, and crossed the grass- 
grown lawn or court, the tide of association 
became too strong for casuistry: here the 
poet dwelt and wrote, and here his thoughts 
fondly recurred, when composing his “T'ra- 
veller,” ina foreign land. Yonder was the 
decent church, that literally “topped the 
neighbouring hill.” Before me lay the lit- 
tle hill of knockrue, on which he declares, 
in one of his lef{ters, he had rather sit with 


| 











nial; but nevertheless continued to live | “gfant me one favour mote.” «What is 
upon soup and bread and water. | it?” said he. “Take back the three louis 

M. Paris de Verney,hearing this from the ; d’ors you were so good as to give me just 
governor, sent for the young gentleman, 'now, and send to my father. Here the 
and mildly represented to him how neces- king's bounty provides me abundantly with 
sary it was to avoid the appearance of sin-; every thing 1 can want, this money -there- 


gularity, and to conform to the rules and/ fore is useless to me; but it will be a trea-} exact. 


orders of his superiors. ‘The youth was si-) st 
Tent; on this M. de Verney thought it neces- | dren.” 
sary to threaten the young man that he M,. de Verney tenderly embraced the 
would send him back to his family, if he’ boy, and from that moment became his de- 
did not change his conduct in the particu-|clared friend and protector. Who would 
‘Jars alluded to. 
This forced the boy to speak out. ‘‘Alas,!| Animated with such a soul, and adorned 
sir,” said he, “since you will force me to! with such sensibility, he would give his pa- 
speak, will open my heart to you. When'|rents, in this world, a taste of that bliss 
‘Twas at home we had seldom any thing to| which the society of saints and angels af- 
eat but black bread, and in small quantities, | fords in heaven, 
and sometimes we had nothing to drink with 1 I LE RECA ORE NSE SEN OS 
it but water. Here I have excellent soup, MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
fine white bread, and as much of it as I — — = 
please to eat; so that with these I live sump- Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
‘tuously, compared to whatI did at home.|| About three miles from Ballymahon, a 
When flesh meat, fish, poultry, and wine! very central town in Ireland, is the mansion 


| sure to my father, and the rest of his chil- 
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are set before me, 1 cannot for the soul of|and village of Auburn, so called by their} 


me touch them, #erf recollect fhat my dear 


present possessor, Captain Hogan. Thro’ 
father and mother have nothing better than 


ee 


a book in hand, than mingle in the proudest 
assemblies. And, above all, startlingly true, 


beneath my feet was 
“ Yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 


And still where many a garden flower grows wild.” 





A painting from the hfe could not be more 
The stubborn currant-bush lifts its 
head above the rank grass, and the proud 
hollyhock flaunts where its sisters of the 
flower-knot are no more. 

In the middle of the village stands the 
uld “hawthorn tree,” built up with mason- 


not wish to be the parent of such a son!}TY» to distinguish and preserve it; it is old 


and stunted, and suffers much from the de- 
predations of post-chaise travellers, who 
generally stop to procure a twig. Oppo 
site to it is the village ale-house, over the 


||door.of which swings “The Three Joily 


Pigeons.” Within, every thing is arranged 
according to the letter: 3 

“ The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock, that click’d behind the door: 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, @ chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose.” 


Captain Hogan, I have heard,found great 











W ons taste and improvement of this gentle- 


bread and water or a little eoup for their] maa, it is now a beautiful spot, although, 


> 


Pippont,? 


difficulty in obtaining “the twelve good 
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cons. have been all ascertained, the argu- 









rules,” but at lengt 
some London book-stall, to adorn the white~ 
washed parlour of “The Three Jolly Pi- 
geons.” However laudable this may be, 
nothing shook my faith in the reality of 
Auburn so much as this exactness which had 
the disagreeable air of being got up for the 
occasion. 

The last object of pilgrimage is the quan- 
dum habitation of the schoolmaster. 

“There in his noisy mansion skil]’d to rule.” 


It is surrounded with fragrant proofs of its 
identity in 
“The blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay.” 


Here is to be seen the chair of the poet, 
which fell into the hands ofits present pos- 
sessors at the wreck of his parsonage-house ; 
they have frequently refused large offers 
of purchase; but more, I dare say, for the 
sake of drawing contributions from the cu- 
rious, than from any reverence for the bard. 
The chair is of oak, with back and seat of 
cane, which precluded all hope of a secret 
drawer, like that lately discovered in Gay’s. 
There is no fear of its being worn out by 
the devout earnestness of sitters—a _ wear- 
and-tear that Geoffrey Crayon so humorous- 
ly describes——as the cocks and hens have. 
usurped undisputed possession of it, and) 
protest most clamorously against .all at- 
tempts to get it cleansed, or to seat one- 
self. 


The controversy concerning the identity 
of this Auburn was formerly a standing 
theme of discussion amung the learned of 
the neighbourhood; but since the pros. and 


ment has died away. Its abettors plead 
the singular agreement between the local 
history of the place and the Auburn of the 
poem, and the exactness with which the 
‘scenery of the one answers to the descrip- 
tion of the other. To this is opposed the 
mention of the nightingale— 


“And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made ;” 


there being no such bird in the island. 
The objection is slighted on the other hand, 
by considering the passage a mere poetic 
license: besides, say they, «the robin is the 
Irish nightingale.” And if it be hinted, 
how unlikely it was that Goldsmith should 
have laid the scene in a place from which 
he was and had been so long absent, the 
rejoinder is always, “Pray, Sir, was Milton 
in hell when he built Pandemonium?” 

The line is naturally drawn between :— 
there can be no doubt that the poet intend- 
ed England by | 


-——“‘ the land to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


But it is very natural fo suppose, that at 
the same time his imagination had in view 


a —————— 


gth purchased them at | 
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~ Ow rut Conressi0n or IGNORANCE. 
* Let us examine Montaigne’s advice to 
confess our ignorance: If ignorance be 
shameful, and shameful it is where a man 
has had opportunities’ of getting rid of it, 
or where, by his profession, he holds him- 
self out to the world as possessing knowl- 
edge which in fact he has not, then } can 
not conceive why a man should confess it. 
I acknowledge that if there were no other 
way of acquiring information than by ex- 
posing our want of it, such an exposure 
would then become necessary, and one 
should submit to it, as one does to another 
inevitable necessity ; but, in this age of hooks 
and book-makers, a man may with infinite- 
ly greater ease acquire more satisfactory 
‘information from consulting his library than 
by applying to any living Cyclopedia. If 
I go and consult a book, it does not despise 
me for my want of knowledge—it does not 
laugh, curl the corners of its mouth in good- 
natured contempt— it does not expose me— 
‘I donot humiliate myself before it—I do 
jae pray to be instructed; and when I have 
gained.my information, I am under no obli- 
gation to it, seeing that when it came into 
‘my possession, J paid for it the price it was 
worth. By-the-by, thisis the great advan- 
tage of books, that they are both deaf and 
dumb , and that they never interrupt you 
orgive youadvice. My books are my com- 
panions, and [ enjoy their society in the 
same way as I do that of my friends, except 
that I have never the trouble of talking, and 
that they are always good-humoured and 
complaisant, and rather more instructive 
than most of my acquaintance. I have al- 
ways found them the most faithful friends, 
they never desert you in your extremity, 
but always afford either philosophy to en- 
able one to bear, or amusement to seduce 
one from the contemplation of pain. | can- 
not say with Cicero that I am not like those 
who are ashamed to confess their ignorance, 
Neb me pudet ut istos, fatert nescire, quod 
nesciam; for 1 should be very much asham- 
ed to do so; and|. scarcely know when | 
have been found wanting in something 
which I ought to have known; and I have 
always thought this sensation of shame the 
strongest spur to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. So forcibly doI teel this sentiment 
that Iam always ashamed when another 
man is exposing his ignorance in my pre- 
sence, Ifit be not shameful fo confess your 
ignorance, then ignorance itself is not 
shameful. ‘l'o keep it out ofthe sight of 
the world is not to assume a virtue without 
possessing it; it is merely to conceal a vice: 
and I never yet heard that it was laudable 
ina man to declare his own faults. Per- 
haps it is not worth while to conceal it stu- 
diously and industriously; far less should 
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the scenes of his youth, which gives such 
a features of resemblance to the pic- 
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a. man resort to falsehood to"@void such ap 
exposure. It is however athing which 
should be kept in the back ground, andnev- 














'er forced on the view and attention of oth- 
ers. This is very different from pretension 
to knowledge, which, like every other spe- 
cies of hypocrisy, is wholly detestable, and 
to be abjured. If people choose to judge 
of my knowledge on one subject from my 
information on another, it is their fault, and 


‘not mine; I never pretended to know any 


thing about the matter; and ifthey are good 
and foolish enough to think Ido, though it 
would not become me to assist in the decep- 
tion by a pretension to knowledge, yet it cer- 
tainly isnot my duty totell them, uncalled on, 
that f am entirely ignorant on the subject. 
How many persons are there, if this rule 
should be put into execution, who might an- 
swer with the gentleman in the New Whig 
Guide, when questioned respecting their 
information on any point, that they are 
‘wholly ignorant and uninformed on that 
and all other subjects.” The assertion 
would probably be very true; but what 
would be the utility of it? As for myself, f 
cannot say with the gentleman just mention- 
ed, that “ I am not such a fool asI am gen- 
erally supposed to be;” for I am persuaded 
that I have credit for quite as much as I ac- 
tually possess, and in many cases’! have 
found that people think 1 have more know! 
edge than! really have. I have never un- 
deceived them, and | never will: the only 
sentiment [| feel on such occasions is a de- 
sire to justify their opinions. 1 think it is 
Mungo Park, who says, in his Travels, that 
he has suffered more than he will ever tell: 
like him I say, 1 am more ignorant than 1 
willevertell. He isa bungler indeed, who 
cannot, in this age of shallowness and skin- 
deep learning, travel through the world 
without exposing himself. There are a 
thousand royal roads to superficial knowl- 
edge. It does not require much to make 
a man’s intellect passable: if he will only 
read the review, he will be very well qual- 
ified for generat society. A German scho- 
lar reads about sixteen hours a day on anav- 
erage; ifan English gentleman will devote 





the same portion of time every month to 
learning, he may cut a very respectable fig- 
ure. It isashame, where knowledge is so 
cheap, that any man should confess that he 
has not a competent share of it,” 

—f-— 


AUTHORS. 


Authors always were, and. while vanity 
and folly last, always will be numerous, I 
say folly, because where on earth the per- 
fection of wisdom divine and human resided, 
it was otherwise. Jesus and: Socrates left 
no writings behind them, But what avails 
their number, and wherefore should we com- 
plain of their burthen, or they of our neg: 
lect, since posterity, to whom they appeal, 





will, as we have seen, do: them justice. 

The little accident.at.Babel, which so mul- 
tiplied tongues, and scarcely more occupied, 
annoyed, puzzled, and confounded the work- 
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men of those days, than they do the litera- | to his brother, | think.we can kill these 


ry labourers of ours, may, with specious Indians, aad getaway from them; the young- 
reason, appear to be a great-eurse. In this: est agreed to the proposal of attempting it: 
opinion, however, we) are ungrateful. || the oldest then took one of the ritles, and 
‘Phere is not enough to do in the world, for|| placed the muzzle, which he rested ona 
the world incommon, They, who are most) small stick hat he found for the purpose 
ready to complain of the shortness of life, close to the head of one of the Indians, com- 
dre most troubled to find it occupation. || mitting the execution of this part of the bu- 
Tedium vite-—ennui-—blue devils, possess ||siness to his brother, ordering him to pull 
innumerable persons, and are with difficul- || trigger at the moment he saw him strike 
ty exorcised. The vanity of learning, and || the other Indian with one of the tomahawks., 


the employment of reading and writing, re-|| The oldest gave the signal; the youngest 





lieve numbers from their clutches, who|| pulled the trigger; the rifle shot away the. 


would otherwise be devoured by them. In, lower part of the Indian’s face, and left him 
a word, to sum up the best praises and de- | senseless; he then told his brother to lay 
fence of scribbling, the infinity of books is, || 0n, for he had done for his; after which he 
to many, an innocent mitigation of the hor- | snatched up the gun and ran; the boy with 
rors of time, and the cause, under various |the tomahawk gave the stroke with the 
heads, of a considerable diminution in the | wrong end, and the Indian started on his 
aggregate of the “ bills of mortality,” feet. The boy found the mistake, and turp- 

Complaints against the “numeri innumert,” | ing the tomahawk in. his hand, gave him 
or innumerable number of books, are, for} another blow, which brought him to the 
another reason, unjust. There would be/ ground; he repeated his strokes till he had 
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Spenser, was, by the influence of the, Bart 
of Leicester and Sir Philip Sydney, appeint- 
ed. secretary to Lord. Grey, Lord Liewtepr 
ant of lreland. He afterwards received, 
on his return to England, a grant.of a,con- 
siderable property in the county of Cork 
from Queen Elizabeth. His residence, eve- 
ry spot around which is classical ground, 
is described by Smith in his Natunal and 
Civil History of the County of Cork. The 
castle was then nearly level with the ground. 
It must have been a soble situation: a plain 
almost surrounded by mountains, with a lake 
in the middle; and the river Mulla so often 
mentioned by Spenser, running through his 
grounds. In this romantic retreat he was 
visited by the noble and injured Sir Walter 
Releigh, himself an accomplished’ sholar 
and poet, usder whose encouragement he 
committed his Faery Queen to the press. 

gS ee 

HORSES. 


We learn from a late traveller in Egypt, 


no toy-shops, were there no children, who || despatched him, and then made the best of||that a Dongolese horse had been sold at 


delight to play with them. Production, his way after his brother. When the boys 
says the political economist, is in proportion | had found the path, which they recollected 
tothe demand or consumption. If reform, to have travelled before, the oldest fixed 
is required here, or elsewhere, it is at hand | his hat on a bush, as a direction to find the 
—let every one reform himself, and the bu- place next day. The tomahawked Indian 
siness is done, and done radically. Nor |, was found near the place where the boys 





Cairo, at a price equal to 1000 guineas 
sterling. Bruce describes the horses of 
Dongola as the most perfect in the world, 
“At Halfaia and Gerri begins that noble 
race of horses justly celebrated all over 
the world. They are the breed intro- 


{ 


will { hear such readers and writers called | had left him: the other was not there; bat}|duced here at the Saracen conquest, and 
idle. When Diogenes was seen rolling! was tracked by his blood, and although so|| have been preserved unmixed to this day. 
an empty tub about, he was accused hy | weakened by his wound that he could not They seem to be a distinct species from the 
his fellow-citizens of idleness. «+ Idleness!’?|| raise his rifle to fire on his pursuers, (two Arabian horse such as I have seen in the 


said he, «J idle!--l am very busy—~I/ rolj|men,) they suffered him to escape; but it is 
my tub!” 
S94 


@NSTANCE OF COURAGE IN TWO BOYS IN 
AMERICA. 


noitre the best place for an attack, which 








plains of Arabia Deserta, south of Palmy- 


supposed he must have died of his wound.||ra and Damascus, where | take the most 
These two Indians were sent out to recon-|| excellent.of the Arabian breed to be in the 


tribes of Mowalli and Annecy, which is 


was to have been made py a body of war-|j about latitude 36°. Whilst Dongola, and 
riors, waiting in the neighbourhood. The]|the dry country near it, seems to be the 


About the middle of October, 1789, two) gentleman who gave this account saw and] centre of excellence for this noble animal; 


brothers, by the name of Johnson, one} conversed with the two children. 
twelve, the other nine years old, were play- 
ing on the western bank of Short creek, 
skipping stonesin the water. Atadistance, which there is to be found much valuable 








they discovered two men, who appeared to| information regarding the studies and _ pur-|} Euphrates. 





so that the bounds within which the horse 
is in its greatest perfection seem to be be- 


Spenser.——In Tod’s life of Spenser, in|jtween lat. 20 and 36, and between long. 


30 east from Greenwich, to the banks of the 
To this extent Farenheit’s 


be settlers, being dressed with coats andjsuits of this great man, and the state of] thermometeris never below 50 in the night, 
hats. These men, to amuse and deceive) English literature at that period, there is a} or 80 in the day, though it may rise to 120 
the children, (as the event showed,) en-|| curious letter of Spenser’s friend, Harvey,| at noon in the shade, at which point horses 
gaged in the same sport, advancing towards!}in which he recommends to the author of}! are not affected by the heat, but will breed 


‘the Faery Queen the study of Petrarch. 


them, till by degrees they got so near that 
“Think upon Petrarche, and perhappes it 


the children discovered them to be Indians, 
but it was then too late to make their es-| will advaunce the wings of your imagina. 
cape; the Indians seized and carried them ' tion a degree higher—at least if any thing 
six miles into the woods, where they made | can be added to the loftiness of his conceite, 
a fiie,and took up their lodging for the'| whom gentle Mistress Rosalind once re- 





as they do at Halfaia and Dongola. They 
jare,” he adds, “entirely different from the 
Arabian; but if beautiful and symmetrical 
parts, great size and strength,the most agile, 
nervous, and elastic movements, great en- 
durance of fatigue, docility of temper, and 





night; their rifles and tomabawks they rest-| ported to have all the intelligences at com-||seeming attachment to man beyond any 


ed against a tree, and then laid down,each' mandment, and another time christened 


other animal, can promise any thing fora 


Indian with a boy in his arms. The chil-|'him Signor Pegaso.” The gentle Mistress || stallion, the Nubian is above all comparison, 


dren, as may be supposed, kept awake; the | Rosalind, here mentioned, was a lady to}/the most eligible inthe world, The hor- 
ol.iest began to move, and finding his indian|}whom Spenser was early attached. _ It|!ses of Halfaia and Gerri do not arrive at 


sound asleep, by degrees disengaged him- shows the poetical conversations with which 
seif, and went to the fire, which had then || he and his mistress must have entertained 
got low, and stirred it up; the Indian not|ithemselves, alluding as Tod says, to the 


i likewise crept away, and both of them went ,e:,-for the lady deserted Signor Pega- 
to the fire, - The oldest boy. then observed | so, and married his rival. Jn July 1680, 


the size of those in Dongola, where few 
are lower than sixteen hands. They are 
black or white, but a vast proportion of the 





lour we call grey, that is dappled; but there 
are some. bright bays, or inclining to.sorre). 


‘waking, he whispered to his brother, who pleasant days that were. gone. and_ pass- pose to the latter. I never saw the co- 
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They are e all kept monstrously fat upon do- 
ra, eating nothing green but the short roots 
of grass, found by the side of the Nile, af- 
ter the sun has withered it, This they dig 
out where it is covered with earth, and 
appears blanched, which they lay in ‘small 
heaps once a day on the ground “e Aeod them. 
They are tethered by the fetlock joint of 
the foreleg with a very soft cotton rope, 
made with a loop and large button. They 


eat and drink with a bridle in their mouth.” | 


The traveller relates also the superior good 
qualities of the horse of Shekh Adelan, not 
quite four years old, and full sixteen hands 
high. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1824. 








NOTICE. 


A meeting of the citizens of Cincinnati 
will be held this evening, at Col. Mack’s 
Hotel, for the purpose of adopting mea- 
sures to solicit a visit to our city, from the 
“nation’s guest,” Gen. La Farerre. — 


Mr. Epiror:— 


Is La Fayette a Citizen of the United | 


States? If he is, and there can be no doubt | the Professors in the Episcopal Theological | 


of it, and it be his intention to return to | 
France, it should be with the appointment | 
of Minister tothe French Court in place of 
Mr. Gallatin. Perhaps this arrangement 
as contemplated by the government. As | 


his native country, or rather the Govern- | 


ment of that country (such as it is) has 
discarded this distinguished patriot, he 
should now be placed in an attitude by his 
adopted country to maintain his standing, 
advocate his own rights, and bring toa 
sense wf justice that Government which is / 
disposed to bend to the will of the Holy 
Alliance. FRANKLIN. 


- 


Mr. Foore:— 


There is a piece of poetry “go- 


ing the rounds,” purporting to be an elegy 
on the demise of Byron. [have observed 
it headed inthe New York Mirror, as writ- 
ten by Mr. Moore ;—most surely, he would 
exclaim, was he apprised of it, “No more 
of that, if youloveme.” The piece allud- 
ed to, is from the pen of Roscoe; and writ- 
ten on the death of Scotia’s immortal bard 
Robert Burns. If the whole of it has not 
been pilfered, we venture to say the great- 
er part ef itisas vilea plagiarism as ever 
was attempted to be palmed on the public. 
The plagiarist, whoever he may be, (for 
‘we cannot believe our silver-tongued Ana- 
creon, has any knowledge of it,) calms the 
qualms of his conscience, we suppose, by 
repeating to himself, those well known lines 
of the bard of Avon.—*< He that is robbed, 
ngt wanting what te stolen, let him not know 


Oh shame!) 
shally! The memory of the mighty By- 
ron should not thus have been “ dressed in 
borrowed robes.” 


“one he’s nct robbed at all.” 


J. G. D. 


LITERARY 


AND 


Scientific Potices. 


Washington Irving’s new work, entitled, 
“Tales of a Traveller,” has lately been 
published in the eastern cities. 








Waln’s Life of La F Fayette is about to be 
published in Philadelphia. 


C. Wiley, of New York, has in press, 
| Memoirs of La Fayette, comprising his Mil- 
itary, Political, and Private Life. By Gen. 
} William Ducoudray Holstein, who, under 
ithe name of Peter Feldman, contributed 








to his enlargement from the prison of O}- 
mutz. 





Mr. Wiley has also in press, a work en-: 
titled, “Essays on the Nature and Uses of | 














, of the ship Hecla, during the recent voyage | 





the Various Evidences of Revealed Reli-| 
‘gion By Julian C, Verplanck, Esq. one of; 


i Seminary at New York.” 


The private journal of Capt. C. F, Lyon. | 


‘of discov ery under Capt. Parry, has been 
republished in Philadelphia, 


New Works announced in London, 

A Life of Raphael D’Urbino, the cele- 
brated painter, with an enumeration of his | 
principal works, and remarks on his pow- 
ers as an artist, 








ok + a 


Typographia, or the Printer’s Instructor, 
illustrated with numerous engravings in 
wood, in 2 vols. 

The remains of Robert Bloomfield, con- 
sisting of unedited pieces in prose and 

verse, in 1 vol. published for the benefit of 
his family. 

An enquiry into the duties and perplex- 
| ities of medical men as witnesses in courts 
of justice, with directions for their gui- 
dance. By J.G. Smith, M. D. 


—— 


Bibliotheca Biblica, A select list of 
books on Sacred Literature with notices 





ik moirs of Lord Byron. 


| which, if copper be present, 








Biographical, Critical and Bibliographical, 
intended as a guide to the consultation of 





the most useful writers on Bibliographical 
subjects, 1 ok pre. 
'D. D, 7 ih. hes 





Gibbon’s History of the Dadint are 


Fall of the Roman Empire, adapted for fa- 
milies and young persons, by the omission 
of objectionable passages. By Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. F. R. S., editor of the Fa- 
mily Shakspeare, &c. &c. 


Two persons, eminent in literature, are 
reported to be engaged in writing the Me; 


A small work on the Zoology of Mexico, 
containing descriptions of the animals col- 
lected there by Mr, Bullock, and intended 
as an Appendix to the Travels of the lat- 
ter in that country. — 


We learn thata volume of the matters 
obtained by unroling Herculaneum MSS. 
will shortly be given to the public. One 
roll of criticism upon poetry, is said to be 
very interesting, 


At the sale of Sir Mark Sykes’s collec- 
tion of pictures at Mr. Christie’s, the cele- 
brated landscape by Salvator Rosa, with 
figures of Mercury and the Woodman, wae 
purchased by Mr. Lambton at the price 
of 2100 guineas. It was rumored that 
government were bidders for it as far as 
2000. 

EEE 

Test for Copper in Sweetmeats.—It is said 
to be a practice among confectioners to co- 
lour their comfits by means of copper; and 
jlately, a gentleman published a letter in 


‘one of the public papers, mentioning that 


one of his children and a nurse had been 
made unwell by eating such comfits. To 
detect the presence of copper, pour over 
the comfits liquid ammonia, (hartshorn,) 
speedily ac- 
quires a blue colour, 


The Phenomena of Shadows.—When the 
sun is free from clouds, the shadow of bo- 
dies is surrounded by a penumbra, very sen- 
sible, though much more obscure than the 
shadow. When two bodies, each projecting 
a shadow, are made to approach one anoth- 
er, at the moment preceding the contact, 
the shadows advance at each other, and 
change their form at the point of contact; 
the shadow of a’ right line thus becomes a 
curve, and that of a globe, like the sum- 
mit of a paraboloid. ‘Mr. Arago attributes 
the effect to the superposition of the pe- 
numbra accompanying the bodies. Thus, 
if the intensity of the penumbra was only 
half that of the’ shadow, it would be dou- 
bled at the instant when the two were sa- 
perposed, and thus produce an obscure part 
of equal depth with the shadow, which be- 
longing to it, would alter its form in that 

ace. — 

Tron Chimneys,—-It is spituinpniied in 


By papain eS: one of the London newspapers that chim- 
; hacys ehould be constructed of Iron, instead 
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“d, sixty of which were: dwelling houses, 


- ings consumed. 


——— 


of brick, as they might thus*be rendered 
more elegant, and being made of separate 
pieces, more easily cleansed, and be secure 
from fire originating inthem, and commu- 
nicating to the house. 


Ruins at Cheronea.—A party of English 
travellers have lately explored the ruins of 
Cheronea in Beotia. Within a quarter of 
a mile of that place they discovered, part- 
hy imbedded in the earth, a colossal lion’s 
head of bold and beautiful workmanship. 
From the nose to the top of the head it mea- 
sured four feet six inches; and from the 
forehead, to where broken off just above 
the shoulder, five feet nine inches., A part 
of one of the hind legs lay at some little 
distance, two feet three inches in diameter, 
together with the other parts of the statue. 
The earth removed contained pieces of 
stone and cement, that had formed a part of 
the foundation or pedestal on which it had 
been placed. The discoverers of this sta- 
tue are of opinion that it marks the place 
of burial of the sacred band of three hun- 
dred Thebans, who fell at the battle fought 


with Philip on the plains of Cheronea by || 


the Thebans and Athenians, and that it is 
evidently the very statue described by/ 
Pausanias, chapter 40th of his 9th Book. 

«« Near this city (Chwronea) is a common 
sepulchre of those Thebans that fell in the) 


| comply 
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ferers by the above calamity, and is entitled 
even on this account, to the continual grati- 
tude of the citizens of this Capital. 

A Letter from Proyidence, dated August 
10, 1788, says, “ Last Thursday arrived in 
town, on his return to the State of N. York 
from France, Otisguette, Prince, and heir 
apparent of the Oneidas, a nativn well 
known for their persevering attachment to 
the American cause during the late war.— 
| About three years ago, this young aboriginal 
|was sent for to Paris, by that benevolent 
‘nobleman, the Marquis De La Fayette, for 
the purpose of receiving the first rudiments 
\of an European education. He was then 
\wholy in arude and uncultivated state.— 
‘His proficiency in speaking, reading and 
‘writing the French and English languages, 
and other acquirements, promises much use- 
|fulness to his nation. His person is tall and 
| well proportioned, his manners elegant and 
‘refined, and his genius quick and penetra- 
‘ting. He isalso remarkable for great bo- 
\dily activity.” 








| London papers to 17th, July have been re- 
iceived at New-York. 

Nothing had transpired as to the final de- 
termination of the British government re- 
specting sending troops to the T'agus, al- 
though certain preparations were going on 
which seemed to indicate a disposition to 
witb the wishes of the king of Por- 
tugal. The French government is said to 








engagement against Philip. There is no} 
inscription on the tomb, but a lion stands on_/ 
it, which may be supposed to signify the’ 
great vehemence of these men in fight. 
Bat it appears to me that there is no inscrip- 
tion on the sepulchre, because the Demon) 
did not permit the consequence of their), 
courage to be such as _ might be expected.” 
It was calculated that the head of the sta- 


tue alone weighed upwards of three tons. 





{ 
{ 





Some masons,working in a quarry at Cow- 
pen High House, near Blyth, England, se-) 


venty feet above the level of any water,) 
discovered enclosed ina block of freestone, |' 
two petrified fish, apparently, from their) 
shape and dimensions, (about two feet and|, 
a half in length,) of the salmon tribe, though | 
the scales are larger than belong to thatde- 
tcription of fish, The impression of the) 
icales are left un the stone in which they) 


vere found. | 
PE LP 


Sununary, 


From the Boston Palladium. 
Reminiscences.— April 24th, 1787; at the 
lose of the day a fire was discovered in a 
falt House in Beach Street, near Orange 
treet. About 100 buildings were consum- 











ome elegant costly edifices. The Meeting 
House in Hollis street was among the buil- 








.. The Marguis dela Fayette generously 


| Johannisburg, but the only thing that bad 


have declared that it has no intention of in- 
terfering in the affairs of Portugal, and that 
their Ambassador exceeded his instructions 
in offering military protection to the King. | 

The King of the Sandwich Islands did 
not long survive his Queen. Shortly after 
her decease an abscess was formed on his 
lungs, which terminated his existence on 
the 14th July. 

The ministers of Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and France. continued their deliberations at 


transpired as to their decisions was that the 
relations between Wirtemberg, Vienna and 
Berlin bad been re-established.—Great Brit- 


| contributed $1554,for the relief of the suf: | 
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Ambassadors were present, except those of 
‘England and the United States. ‘The prin- 
cipal object of this meeting, is said to have 
been to furnish the ambassadors with infor- 
mation respecting the actual situation of 
South America. The affairs of Portugal 
and the convocation of the Cortes of that 
kingdom, were also subjects of deliberation. 
The result had not transpired. 


The King and Queen of Spain left Ma- 
drid on the 5th July, for the waters of Sa- 
cedon. 





Paris papers to the 17th July have been 
received at Boston. 


The King presided at a cabinet council 
on the 14th. The Chamber of Peers as- 
sembled on the same day, but no business of 
general interest was transacted. 


The Duke de la Chartre, chief gentle- 
man of the King’s chamber, died on the 
14th July. 

The proposition of M. Jankowitz, that 
deputies should vacate their seats and stand 
their chances, on excepting public functions 











ain had refused to comply witha request 
made by the allied powers that she should 
send a minister to the meeting. 
Greece.——The Greek fleet in the waters 
of Ispera, is stated at 180 sail, chiefly small 
vessels. The Turks had in the gulf of Le- 
panto, only 3 frigates, 2 corvetts, and 3 brigs. 
The patriots were said to be endeavoring to 
raise an expedition to drive the Turks out 
of Macedonia. It was believed, however, 
they would not carry this into effect, but 
act on the defensive until they received the 
large vessels, for which they had contracted 
from England. Col. Stanhope, and most of 
the British officers, are stated to have quit- 
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ted the Greek armies since the death of Lord | 
Byron. 


Spain.—Ferdinand appears to have late- 
ly held a great Council, at which he presi- 
ded ap person, and at which all the foreign 
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for re-election was negatived in secret com- 
mittee, 177 to 120. 

M. De Vallejo, Spanish Minister at Na- 
ples, found upon his arrival at Bayonne a 
prohibition to proceed further.—The pro- 
bition was signed by the French police. 

The Drapeau Blanc says it was reported 
in the Saloons, that M. de Tolaru, Ambassa- 
dor at Madrid, is appointed Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and that M. de Chateaubriand 
is destined to an important embassy 


Chili._-A minister has been named from 
Chilito the United States. His name is 
Campino. At the date of this intelligenc 
May 1, he wassomewhat unwell, but - 
expected to leave for this country in the 
course of a month. 


Under the same date it is stated: “ We 
hear that a large French naval force is com- 
ing into the Pacific. ‘The Spanish 64, Asia, 
and brig Achilles, have also been spoken 
off the Falkland Islands, bound round Cape 
Horn. What brings the former we do not 
know, but presume it will not bea visit of 
friendship—the latter comes in a less ques- 
tionable shape.” 


General Freyre, the Supreme Director, 
had been on an expedition against Chiloe, 
an island near the southern extremity of 
Chili, the only point in this country still in 
possession of the royalists. 

Chili appears to be secure from any ap- 
prehension except of expeditions from Eu- 
rope. 


Portugal.—The king of Portugal, it is said, 
has again promised his subjects a written 
constitution, granting institutions correspon- 
ding with the lights of the present age. 
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POETRY. 


—————— 
‘POR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE ORPHAN EMIGRANT. 


Lady, 
Whither, maiden, art thou strolling, 
Heedless of the evening blast? 
List, and hear the thunders rolling, 
Look! the storm is gathering fast. 
With no guardian friend beside thee, 
Whither, whither would’st thouroam? 
Lest some evil should betide thee, 
Haste, oh! maiden, to thy home. 





Maiden, 
Ask not, lady, where I wander, 
Ask not why my footsteps roam ; 
Tho’ the skies are rent asunder, 
Lady, still I have no home. 
Crossing o’er the wide Atlantic, = =§ 
Seeking freedom’s blissful shore,— 
Oh! reflection makes me frantic— 
Lady, I can tell no more. 


Lady, 


Oh, be calm, poor hapless maiden, 
Let me hearthy artless tale; 

Why with grief so heavy laden? 
What has made thy cheek so pale? 


Maiden, 
Freedom’s banner, brightly beaming, 
Lured my parents o’er the wave, 
But the lights of death were gleaming 
Even then, around their grave. 
After braving toils and dangers, 
Scorching fevers seized their brain, 
Left amid a land of strangers, 
Penury’s child, I weep in vain. 
Where yon willow tree is bending 
There my parents mouldering lie, — 
® Grief their Ellen’s heart is rending, 


A Yet they answer not her cry. 


Here, without a frieud to cherish, 
Led by Want’s cold hand I roam— 
Rock’d on Sorrow’s wave I perish, 
Death! thy bed shall be my home. 


Lady, 

Maiden, cease my heart io sever, 

- Child-of mourning, dry your tears, 
i will-be your friend for eyer— 
3 will guard your future years. 
I have never kown that gladness, | 
Which a mother’s heart must own, 
Crown’d with wealth, but veiled in sadness, 
I have sipp’d its sweets alone. 
Shall I leave thee, then, to perish, 
While thro’ flow’ry paths I roam? 
No, my cares thy form shall cherish, 
And my, dwelling be thy home. 
Bleat in fondly watching o’er thee, 
Love shallevery grief beguile ; 
May the shade of her who bore thee 
On our sacred compact smile. : 

—_-o- 





> somwer’ ‘prom vinceNzio DA ‘PIULACAdA. 


See a fond’ mother and her offspring round, 
nk ren ——— love, 
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30me to her breasts she and others prove 
By ki 2s her affection: on the ground 
Her ready foot affords a rest for one; 
Another smilingsits upon her knee ; 
By their desiring eyes and actions free, 
And lisping words their little wants are known— 
To those she givesa smile, a frown to these, 
But all in love. Thus awful Providence 
Watches and helps us—oft denies our sense 
But to invite more earnest prayer and praise, 
Or by withholding that which we implore, 
In the refusal gives a blessing more. 
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Greeve not, dear love, although we often parte, 
But know, that nature gently. doth us sever, 
Thereby to traine us up with tender arte 


To brooke that day when we must part for-ever. 


For Nature, doubting we should be surprised 


By that sad day, whose dread doth chiefly feare 


us, 
Doth keepe us dayly schooled and exercised, 


Lest that the fright thereof should overbeare us. 


a. ee 


NIGHT. 
Published in 1598, 


In wet and cloudy mists I slowly rise, 
As with mine owne dull weight opprest, 
To close with sleep the jealous lovers eyes, 
And give forsaken virgins rest. 


Th’ adventrous merchant and the mariner, 
Whom stormes all day vex in the deep, 
Beginne tu trust the windes when I appeare, 

And lose their dangers in their sleep. 


The studious that consume their brains and sight 


In search where doubtful knowledge lies, 
Grow wearie of their fruitlesse use of light, 
And wish my shades to ease their eyes. 


The ambitious toyling statesman that prepares 
Great mischiefes ere the day begins, 

Nor measures day by houres, but by his cares, 
And Night must intermit his sinnes, 


Then why when my slow chariot used to clime, 


Did old mistaking sages weepe? 
As if my empire did usurpe their time, 
And houres were lost when spent in sleep; 


1 come to ease their labours and prevent 
'- That weariness which would destroy ; 
The profit of their toyles are still mispent, 
Till rest enables to enjoy. 
—2+o— 
By T. Thompson, 1668. 


. Fond Love, no more 
Will kadore - 

Thy. feigned Deity. 
Go throw thy darts 
At. simple hearts, 


And prove thy victory. . 












EARL BRISTOL'S FAREWELL, 





Whilst Ido keep 
My harmless sheep, 
Love hath no power on me. 
Tis idle soules 
Which he controules, 
The busie man is free. 
-—2+Co— 


SONG, 
Published in 1592 


Happy times we live to see, 

Whose master is simplicity ; 

This is the age where blessings flow, 

In joy we reape the woe wee sow; 

Wee doe good deeds without delay, 

Wee promise and wee keepe our day ; 
Wee loye for virtue, not for wealth ; 

Wee drinke no health’, but all for health; 
Wee sing, wee dance, wee pipe, wee play, 
Our works continuall holiday ; 

Wee live in poor contented sort. 

Yet neither beg nor come at Court. 










Oto 


SONG.—-—By Luity. 


Sing to Apollo, God of day, 
Whose golden beames with morning play, 
And make her eyes so brightly shine, 
Auroras face js called divine. 





Sing to Phoebus and that throne 
Of diamonds which he sits upon. 
Io Poeans let us sing 
To Physickes and to Poesies king. 


Crowne all his altars with bright fire ; 
Laurels bind about hislire, 
A Daphnean coronet for his head. 





The Muses dance about his bed, 
When on hisravishing lute he playes ; 
Strew his temple round with bayes, 
Io Poeans let us sing 
To the glittering Delian king. 





SONG. 


So beauty on the waters stood, 








When Love had severed earth from flood : 

So when he parted ayre from fire, 

He did with concord all inspire; 

And there a matter he then taught, 

That elder than himself was Thought ; 

Which Thoyght was yet the child of earth, 

For Love is older than the birth. 
SS 
EPIGRAMS. 


ALTER ET IDEM. 


Yon say you're old, in ee we'll say you're 


young, 
But tis your face we credit, not your tongue. 


ON THE DEATH. OF AN EPICURE: 


-Atlength, my friends, the feast of life i isoverz 


‘T’ve eat sufficient, I can driuk no more: 
“My night is-come; I've spent a jovial day; 








/°Ttstime to part; ‘but oh!--what is to pay? 
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